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Analysis of A High School 


FAY EARMAN 


It’s football games in the cold, crisp air, 
You’re cold, but yet you stick right there. 

It’s studying, too, when your English teacher 
Makes up her mind you’re a stupid creature, 
It’s we, the kids, who make the school, 

It’s silly girls who swoon and drool, 

And flirty boys who stand around, 

And whistle at every girl in town. 

It’s also the building, perhaps stone or wood, 
That stands for ’most more than anything could. 
Yes, high school is a dream come true— 
A dream for kids like me and you. 


The Voice from Yesterday 


' ANN HOOVER 
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The cabbie hesitated, debating whether or not to stop. The day 
had been a hard one and he had, as a consequence, decided to turn in, 
even though it was still early. Upon closer observation, however, he 
realized that he might have been a trifle hasty in his decision. From the 
looks of the well-dressed gentleman who had hailed him, it occurred to 
him that the tip he might get could be well worth another trip. With this 
thought he pulled over to the curb and stopped. 

“Where to, Mister?’ 

“Eh? Oh! Why, just drive around, young man. I need a bit of 
fresh air.” 

“Of all things! I would get an old geezer who wants fresh air! And 
at this time of night, too,” muttered the cab-driver to himself. “I knew 
I should’ve gone home!”’ 

As the cab rounded the curve leading to the outskirts of Washington, 
the driver obtained a good look at his passenger through his rear-vision 
mirror, and recognized him to be Senator Robert K. Butler, widely known 
for his violent antipathy to world cooperation. In fact, he was even 
now, with the aid of a few cohorts, trying to create dissension and ill- 
will in the Senate in an attempt to block the passage of a bill proposing 
entry of the United States into an international peace organization. Com- 
pletely absorbed in his thoughts, he was unaware of the driver’s scrutiny. 

“Well, what d’ya know!” thought the cabbie. “If it isn’t the blunder- 
- ing old idiot who’s trying to throw a monkey wrench into the works. I 
really got stung this time. Why, I’ve a notion to put him out of my cab. 
That speech he made yesterday takes the cake. I bet he made ‘Little Joe’ 
plenty mad with the things he said about the Russians. How can we 
expect other nations to cooperate with us?” 

The driver of the cab shared the views of millions in America with 
respect to the proposed peace plan for the world. People everywhere were 
expressing an intense desire to establish an international union which would 
embrace all nations, large and small. Representatives of these multitudes 
were pleading for the United States to lend her cooperation and strength 
to this union. They argued that the soldiers who had given and were giving 
- their all for the safety of their families and posterity should not be again 
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betrayed by having that very posterity plunged into the bloody clutches of 
war. Senator Butler and his followers, on the other hand, were bitterly op- 
posed to any form of world union. The whole situation was very similar to 
that following World War I, and it seemed very probable that these isola- 
tionists, as at that time, might block the two-thirds vote necessary for the 
Senate to pass the bill proposing world cooperation. Butler had just spoken 
of his convictions that the United States should keep out of “entangling 
foreign alliances”; that she, as a nation would be much more prosperous 
if allowed to negotiate her own trade treaties. His speech revealed how 
thoroughly he distrusted his fellow men and how utterly selfish were his 
views. Quite satisfied with himself, he was now thinking over another 
oration he proposed to make on the following evening, an even more 
dynamic speech, by which he could most surely win enough strength to 
defeat the passage of this bill. 

As the cab passed over the Potomac River, a fog descended and settled 


over the surrounding countryside. The lights of the great city were scarcely - 


visible through the murky atmosphere. The driver wondered vaguely 
what time it was and wished heartily that he were home. He hoped 
fervently that the Senator would soon have enough fresh air to make him 
sleepy too. At last, almost in desperation, the cabbie said: 

“Senator! Senator Butler!” 

Butler, obviously annoyed at having his thoughts interrupted, and not 
at all surprised at having been recognized, looked up, questioningly. 

“How much farther do you want to go, sir?” 

‘“Why—why, just let me out here for a while. I believe I should like 
to walk a bit. Naturally, my good man, I shall pay you for your wait.” 

The driver pulled over to the side of the road, resigned to the fact 
that he would not get to bed early this night. He curled up in his cab, 
determined to rest, but he wondered very much what the old gentleman 
was about, to cause him to want to walk in this vicinity. 

Walking slowly through the fog, the Senator rehearsed his oration with 
great zeal. He scarcely noticed when he walked through some large gates, 


and since he had no specific destination, he was hardly aware that he had — 


strayed from the road. Upon coming to a bench, he sat down, still too 
deeply engrossed in his thoughts to notice his surroundings. A voice at 
his side startled him for the moment. 

“You seem worried about something, sir.” 

Senator Butler now observed a young man seated beside him og the 
bench, but still absorbed in his thoughts, he scarcely wondered who the 
man might be. He did vaguely notice that the man was in uniform and a 
rather unfamiliar one too, but then the Senator took very little notice of 
the dress of the various servicemen. 
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“Why, no,” he answered, “not particularly. I’m just rehearsing the 
speech I’m going to make tomorrow.” 

“What speech is that, sir?” 

“Oh, one about post-war plans,’ and without seriously thinking of 
listening to the young man, he quizzically asked, “What are your views on 
the proposed peace plan, young man?” 

“What are yours,” asked the young man, smilingly? 

“T believe in strong nationalism,” said the Senator, glad for an oppor- 
tunity to practice his speech. “I think that in order to be a great nation 
we must stand on our own bottom, and not feel responsible to or for other 
nations. If we weren’t always bothering with them, we would not be- 
come involved in their inevitable wars.” 

“Don’t you think that if all nations are not united in some form of 
inter-relation that other wars will follow this one?’ queried the stranger. 

“Certainly, I do not think that! How can we expect to be great when 
we have all other nations, great or small, tied to our apron strings? if 
we would but pursue our own course and not become embroiled with 
weaker nations, we could become strong, powerful, rich!” 

“It seems to me that while we are fighting together for what we hope 
_ is to be a lasting peace, it is tactless indeed to talk of severing alliances,” 
insisted the stranger. 

The Senator, now quite up on his ear, began again. “But don’t you 
understand that we are the strongest nation on earth, with the best re- 
sources and the highest standards of living, and that in our reconstruction 
period, we must not be bothered with rebuilding other nations, or else 
we'll have to lower those standards.” 

“That is just where you are wrong,” said the young man. “Are you 
familiar with the peace terms of the last war?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Well, then, why should you want to make the same mistake over 
again? Don’t you realize that we are in this war today simply because 
we failed to do our part in the League of Nations and the World Court?” 
More quietly the young man continued, ‘““The men who fought for freedom 
and everlasting peace in World War I surely fought in vain. They were 
betrayed by those for whom they risked and lost their lives.” 

“That has nothing to do with the situation now,” sputtered the Sena- 
tor, almost at loss to know what to say. 

“It has everything to do with it. Do you remember Johnny Smith? 
Johnny’s the good-looking guy with the red hair and freckles that used to 
sell insurance in the office down the street-from your hotel. You .could 
always see him on Sundays with Mary Jones. She was a senior in college 
when she met Johnny. The most popular girl in her class, she was. I't 
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was a joy to see them together! She, so petite and pretty and he, so tall, 
and they were so much in love! They were to have been married as soon 
as she graduated. Johnny was saving every penny, hoping to make a 
down payment on the little house they had already picked out, the little 
dream-house in which he and Mary would raise their family. They had 
great dreams, these two. Already, the two boys and the two girls they 
were to have seemed real to them. They even knew which was to look 
like Mary and which was to favor John. They hadn’t quite decided, 
though, which was to have red hair. Mary didn’t like little girls with 
freckles and John didn’t want a boy of his to be called ‘carrot top’.” 

“But December, 1941 came before Mary graduated and Johnny went 
to war. Now, he’s somewhere in Germany, fighting—fighting because of 
the failure of the men who stayed home during the other war, stayed 
home to make money and think up reasons against a world coalition to 
insure peace.” 

“Mary is working in a defense plant, spending every dollar she can 
spare for stamps and bonds to bring Johnny home. But the dream-house 
is empty, and Mary’s heart is anxious. Will he come home? If he does, 
is it fair to bring children into a world to perhaps go off to an even more | 
horrible war? Many questions like these trouble Mary after she has read — 
or heard speeches like yours, Senator Butler. This couple, and millions 
like them, are fighting for peace, security and happiness, all these, for 
themselves, their children and posterity. They are fighting for you, Senator 
Butler, dying for you. Are they, too, about to be betrayed?” 

The burning sincerity in the stranger’s voice and manner, the almost 
fanatical light in his eye, and the eloquence with which he pleaded the 
cause of the fighting men and women were almost more than the Senator 
could stand and keep his poise. “Why I, I ” he stammered. ‘Why, 
young man, you astound me. I never thought about it that way. But you 
can’t be right.” 

For a moment it almost seemed that the Senator was convinced, even 
against his will. But he rallied almost immediately, again assuming his 
scornful, belligerent manner. : 

“Young man, you can’t hood-wink me with your foolish, idealistic 
theories. Why, you’ve been talking sentimental poppycock.” 

But little did he know, little did he realize that the events of the next 
few minutes would completely revolutionize his thinking. He would have 
been amazed, indeed, could he have at that moment read the account of 
his tomorrow’s speech as it was to appear in the newspaper. It was to 
be an even greater speech than he had ever dreamed, one that was really — 
to electrify the people, but the theme was to be very different from the 
one which he had so faithfully rehearsed. 
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Even as the Senator fumbled and fumed, trying to think of some argu- 
ment with which to squelch his young companion, he noticed the fog was 
lifting. Later, as he was to think again and again of this moment, it 
occurred to him that it was symbolic of this point in his life. 

As he turned to take up his argument with the soldier, he was aston- 
ished to find himself alone. Looking about for the man, Senator Butler 
caught a glimpse of him just as he vanished at the top of a flight of 
stairs. He hastily followed, and, much startled, found himself at the foot 
of an enormous tomb. It shone with unearthly brilliance and as the 
Senator bent closer, he read this inscription: 

“Here rests in honored glory an American soldier known but to God.” 

It was the tomb of the unknown soldier. 


Autumn Leaves 
EVELYN NUTTER 


I’m just a little child at heart, 
Perhaps not very small; 

But when I see the autumn leaves, 
I wonder why they fall. 


They give the earth a coat of paint, 
In colors bright and brown; 
They make it look like fairyland 
As they come tumbling down. 


Those leaves could tell a story, 
Before they have to die, 

Of how they felt so strong and great 
As they rose in the sky. 


Of how the squirrels climbed their limbs 
And ate their nuts by day; 

Of how the hoot owls came by night 
And screeched their cares away. 


Of how the robins built their nests, 
And baby robins came; 

Of how the wind would roar and howl, 
And terrible storms and rain. 


Of boys that climbed their lofty limbs, 
And lots of other things; 

Yet they must die with winter’s cold, 
But they’ll come back this spring, 


To wrap the earth again in shade, 
To fill our hearts with glee. 

Next autumn they’ll go tumbling down 
And I'll watch wonderingly. 
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Escape of Homer 
MARJORIE BIRCHARD 


UZZ-ZZ! Swat! Crash! 

I heaved a long sigh. One less fly, but also one less flower-pot. After 
a few hours of this I, very disgustedly, left the porch. Oh, how I wished 
the summer could be different. Why, I kept asking myself, did those pesky 
flies pick on me? It seemed as though every fly in civilization used my 
porch as their resting place. Night after night I drove myself to distrac- 
tion, plotting and planning how I would outwit them. 

Then, at last, I thought of a way I could kill them. Not with the usual 
swatters and sprays, but with a trap I myself would devise. This trap, I 
was hoping, would catch one bothersome fly in particular. For identity’s 
sake he shall be called Homer. 


Homer was an intelligent fly, very much out of the ordinary. Although 
his age was unknown, his I. Q. was very high. Coming from a clever family 
he was sent to the best of high scholastic schools. 

This particular summer Homer had just graduated with high honors 
from Flyville University and he was ready to use his theories on how to 
escape the cunningness of the human beasts. Homer could buzz and whirl! 
around my head from morning till night, scratching and biting when he 
could find a clear landing field. 

After putting up with him as long as possible I set to work with my 
plan. This was to spread a coat of glue covered with sugar on one section 

-of the porch railing where Homer usually surveyed his prey. When he 
stepped on the glue it would spring a catch which would cover him with 
a net. Then I could fiendishly watch him struggling to escape. 
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The next morning I set about my ridiculous plan. It was really 
more trouble than it was worth, but my feud with Homer had gone beyond 
sensible reasoning. As that afternoon and the day following passed, I 
watched and waited and I imagine Homer was watching and wondering 
also. Finally his curiosity got the best of him and he journeyed forth. 
Snap! Swich! He was caught and I would let him suffer. 

But—! I had been foiled in the hour of my greatest triumph. Just 
when I was ready to exhibit my enemy I couldn’t find him. I went to bed 
broken-hearted. I sobbed and wept but it did no good. Outsmarted by a 
mere fly! It was humiliating. I couldn’t imagine what had gone wrong 
until I received a note the next day from Homer. He congratulated me on 
my display of intelligence, but he continued, he had friends who helped 
him by simply chewing the tiny threads of the net. I have come to the 
conclusion that friends are a valuable asset and grudges are definite 
liabilities. 


The Enchanted Valley 


WANDA WEBSTER 


There’s a valley in Virginia, 

With tall mountains on all sides, 
Where the ground is rough and rugged, 
Like a stormy ocean tide. 


Where the streams of running water 
Are so very clear and cold, 

That the river rocks look larger 

As they gleam and shine like gold. 


When at night the stars are shining 
And the moon is bright above; 

You can hear the soft winds humming 
Tunes, that lead your thoughts to love. 


The Shenandoah Valley is the name 
Of this spot we all adore, 

Because it has an enchantment 
That will live forever more. 
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“For Joe’ 
MARY ANN DADISMAN 


ei faz cold water of the shower brought forth a shriek from Jenny Lan- 
caster, and she quickly retreated from behind the shower curtain. At 
eight o’clock in the morning it seemed colder than usual, but as she wrap- 
ped her warm robe about herself she knew it was worth it because Joe 
was coming. 

She stepped into her slippers and clattered down the steps. When she 
reached the kitchen the smell of eggs and coffee greeted her. 

“Mother,” she exclaimed, “I told you last night that you didn’t have 
to get up so early this morning. I really don’t mind getting my own 
breakfast.” ; 

“Oh, hush,” came her mother’s reply, “you have to be downtown early 
if you want to get a whole new outfit. It’s for Joe and you want to look 
your best. Now sit down and eat.” 

Forty-five minutes later Jenny was aboard the Cedar Lane bus going 
towards the business center of the town. Her thoughts were in a turmoil. 
She wondered if her husband had changed. Oh, but of course he would 
have! Absurd to think that he wouldn’t.. Oh, how she hoped the 3:14 | 
train would be on time. Still, she had waited two and a half years to see 
him. A few minutes shouldn’t matter. Then too, he had been wounded— 
the telegram just said wounded in action—in Joe’s letters he said it was 
just a slight injury. Maybe he was trying to keep her from worrying. 
Was he crippled? Even if he was, what did she care? She loved him— 
she’d stick by him always. 

The bus stop was crowded with people waiting for an empty bus. 
Jenny pushed her way through the throng and emerged in front of a large 
department store. She went in and was met by a cordial saleslady who 
asked if she might be of service. 

“Well, I want something very special; you see, it’s for Joe—that’s my 
husband—he gets home today after two and a half years overseas. What. 
would you suggest?” Jenny asked. 

She tried on several different dresses and finally selected a sheer black 
dress that set off her long blonde hair. Then she purchased a little black 
hat that sat on her forehead and that had a crazy little flower which hung 
down the side. 

Shoes were next on her ensemble list and she took a pair with very 
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“Joe is so tall. With these high heels, I’ll be just right when I’m walk- 
ing beside him,’”’ she murmured to herself, ; 

Two hours were spent in the beauty parlor—new hair-do, facial and 
manicure. Finally, but not before she had picked a bewitching new perfume, 
she was again on the bus, this time loaded with packages and aglow with 
happiness. Just three more hours and she would meet Joe at the station. 
She would see him and he would spot her in the crowd and come running 
to meet her. In fancy she could almost hear his voice saying in her ear— 

“Gosh, Jen, you’re beautiful!” 

When she had at last nervously dressed, and down to the last spray 
of exotic perfume, was perfectly groomed, she bade her mother goodbye 
and hailed a taxi. Settled comfortably she glanced at her tiny wrist watch 
—eight minutes past three. 

“Hurry, driver,’ she prompted, “I must get to the station before the 
3:14 arrives.” . 

Just as the train was pulling in, the taxi parked in front of the station. 

“Wait here, please—I’ll be back in a few minutes,” Jenny instructed 
the cabbie. She went through the gates and saw the conductors coming 
out of the various cars. Suddenly she spied a large dog emerging from one 
of the pullman cars. It was on a short leash and followed hesitantly by—— 
Joe! Jenny’s heart leaped and her knees went weak. She finally regained 
her poise and ran, half crying and half laughing into Joe’s arms. 

“Jenny, Jenny,” he cried, “It’s so good to see—to hold you again—” 

Jenny couldn’t say a word, her heart was so full— 

Joe’s voice again came— 

“Gosh Jen, I’ll bet you look beautiful!” 


Highway of Life 
CATHLEEN HARPINE 


Let’s say life is like a great highway 

We must travel on from day to day. 

This strange highway winds on through the years, 
It brings us laughter, it brings us tears. 

There are hills on this‘ highway where the climbing is slow, 
But wherever there are hills there’s a valley below: 
So those stones which cause us to falter and sway, 
Can turn into flowers on this great highway. 

Let’s not be discouraged, as we trek along, 
Because life isn’t always a beautiful song. 

We should always remember it’s courage we need 
On this highway of life, if we’re to succeed. 
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Paid In Full 


ANN VERNON HARLIN 


For all of us it’s a peaceful world, 
Because the guns have ceased; 

When once the talk was war, war, war— 
Now it is only peace. 


It’s a different world entirely, 
One that seems unreal; 
But thousands lost their lives 
To give that “even deal’’, 


We can’t believe he’ll not come back— 
The boy who lived next door— 

He gave his life for a worthy cause. 
He helped to end the war! 


Synopsis of War 


JACKIE DERRER 


UBBLING, foaming waves washing over the sun-soaked sands into the 

worn rocks, splashing into the silent pools; this started the rage of the 

sea. The clouds grew angry and thundered loud; the waves rang out in 

response! The wind joined in and the sun was fading. The clouds turned 

inside out. The storm left the sand in a turmoil of debris. Fish, sea-weed, 

shells and assorted crabs were strewn along the shore. Then the clouds 
broke and the sun shone through. The world was at peace again. 
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May Formal 


BETSY PAYNE 


ANIE’S room was, as usual, filled with babbling girls, each trying to 
J drown out the other. The main topic, it seemed, was what to wear tu 
the prom. 

“Oh, I saw the most lushful lookin’ dress at Smythe’s yesterday. It 
was aqua, trimmed in black sequins. Gosh, what I wouldn’t give for it!” 
exclaimed Liz. 

“Gee!” said Janie. “Think you will get it?” 

“T don’t know. Mums said if I behaved myself she might see the way.” 

“T want yellow,” asserted Billie. “‘That’s Joe’s favorite color.” 

“Good gosh, do you hafta do this and that just because Joe likes it?” in- 
quired Liz, sarcastically, 

Billie ignored her. She was gettin’ used to Liz’s sarcasm. Besides 
everyone knew she and Joe were goin’ steady and she didn’t mind wearing 
what he liked. 

“What you want, Janie?” asked Peg. 

“Oh, I haven’t really made up my mind. Think I want one dress, then 
the next one I see, I’ll want that,’ replied Janie. “Did you all hear about 
Pete askin’ Babs? Gosh, I never was so shocked in my life! You know 
she’s been chasing him all year and he hasn’t so much as looked at her. 
Wonder how she hooked him into this?” 

“No kiddin’! Who told ya?” asked Billie. ‘Poor Pete, he doesn’t know 
what he’s getting into—and what about Frank? He’s cracked up about 
Babs.” . 

“Tough,” said Liz, “guess she’s got what she wants. Frankly, tho’, I 
don’t think she’s very cute.” 

“Oh, do you always hafta say something catty?” asked Peg. 

Honk! Honk! came through the window. 

“That’s Steve!” said Janie. “Come on, maybe he’ll take us for a ride!” 

The girls flew down the stairs, leaving the peanut-butter, jelly, crackers, 
and knives strewn all over the room. 

“For heaven’s sake, where are you ali going?” called Mrs. Worth, Janie’s 
mother, 

“Just out to see Steve,” said Janie. 

“Its awful the way you girls run after these boys. When I was young, 
_ I wouldn’t have dared to run out of the house to speak to a boy—much less 
ask him to drive me all over town,” said Mrs. Worth reproachfully. 
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“Times have changed!” called Janie as she trailed the rest of the girls 
out of the house. ‘‘Hey, Steve, what ’cha doin’ ?” 

“Just took my old woman to Red Cross—where you wanta’ go?” yelled 
Steve. 

Steve lived down the street from the Worths. When they were young 
he and Janie were inseparable. She had had a sort of “hero-worship” for 
him during the tree-climbing, football, and marble stage. In later years 
it had developed into something more than “‘hero-worship” for Janie, but 
Steve still treated her as if she were his best pal. He took her to most of 
the dances, but just as if by habit instead of really wanting her company. 

Piling into the jalopy, Janie called to her mother that she wouldn’t be 
gone long, her voice being drowned out by the starting of the motor. Steve 
cuffed her on the ear as one does a puppy. At times she didn’t mind, but 
if he started showing off like that at the dance, she would simply 
be mortified! 

They rode up and down Main Street several times, finally coming to a 
stop in front of the music store. Everyone piled out and went in to see if 
there were any new platters. Janie bought a new boogie record and Steve 
got “On the Atchison, Topeka, and the Sante Fe.” 

As Steve drove into the Worth’s driveway, he said to Janie, “‘A-a, would 
you help me with my French tonight? I just can’t get the darn stuff.” 

“Sure, come on over, I’ll see what I can do—not that I’m so good!” in- 
vited Janie. At last Steve was lowering himself to ask help from her. 
He’d always acted so superior. Janie felt better. That night Steve was 
actually polite, at least almost. He set the card-table up and even picked 
up Janie’s pencil when she dropped it. 

The next week dragged by so slowly Janie thought she couldn’t stand 
it. The dance Friday night was to be the last one of that season and next 
year most of the boys, including Steve, would be off to college. Thinking 
about it, Janie didn’t see how she could go through her senior year without 
Steve around. 

At last Friday came. As soon as Janie came from school she put up her 
hair and started laying her things on the bed. Taking a last look at that 
dream of a pink dress, she started downstairs to help her mother. She 
filled the tea-kettle and started to put it in the refrigerator, then after try- 
ing to mash the tomatoes and slice the potatoes her mother shoved her out 
of the kitchen. 

Janie tried to rest, but it was impossible to lie still. She sang; she 
danced; she opened a book; she closed it again. From four-thirty to eight- 
thirty seemed as if it would be an eternity. At last supper was ready. 
Rushing down the steps, she collided with her father in the hall. 

Dinner was tasteless but Janie managed to choke it down. Being very 
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helpful, she cleared off the table and broke one of the good crystal glasses. 
What would she do next??? 

Janie flew upstairs to start the water for her bath. Pouring the whole 
bottle of bath salts in the tub, she climbed in for a good soak. In two min- 
utes she was bathed, dried, and powdered. In another minute she had her 
teeth brushed. 

“Mother, have you seen my nail-polish?”’ she yelled down the stairs. 

“No, dear, I haven’t, but it should be on your dresser,” replied her 
mother. 

Looking in the very spot where the polish ought to be, she found it. She 
did a hasty manicure, but eyeing it, decided it wasn’t so bad. 

As soon as her nails dried she took down her hair and combed it. She 
slipped the pink dress over her head, then applied her make-up. 

“Oh, darn!” she exclaimed, as she missed her lip. 

After giving what was to be the final primp, she glanced at her clock. 
Stopped! 

“Pop, what time is it?” yelled Janie. 

“Hight-ten,” replied Pop. 

Eight-ten, and Steve wasn’t coming till eight-thirty! Oh, how could 
she wait that long? She ran the comb through her black hair again, then 
straightened the pink velvet headband. 

“Mom, would you please bring my corsage and pin it on?” That after- 
noon she had received a corsage of twelve pink roses from Steve. They 
were beautiful and her favorites. 

At long last the doorbell rang. She heard her mother greeting Steve. 

“Jane, here’s Steve,” called Mrs. Worth gaily as Janie ran to get one 
last look in the mirror. 

As she came down the steps, Steve just stood there with his mouth 
open. Janie really liked it, but pretended as if she didn’t notice. 

She assured her mother that she wouldn’t be too late, and off they 
started. Steve had the big car tonight, thank goodness. Janie wouldn’t 
have been the least surprised to have seen him drive up in the jalopy. 

The dance was smooth, and the orchestra heaven itself! Pete seemed 
to like being led around by the collar by Babs, too. 

As the orchestra played the last strains of “Stardust”, Steve led Janie 
to the car. 

“Look, Janie, I know I’ve treated you pretty raw at times, but gosh, 
it’s gonna be kinda lonesome next year without you around to pick on. 
And—gee, I don’t know how to say this, but—well, will you kinda take 
care of my class ring for me? Since I won’t have much time to polish it 
up and all.” 

“Oh, Steve,” was all Janie could murmur, as he slipped the ring on her 
finger, for at last he had realized that she was more than just a pal. 
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Satisfaction 
EDGAR STEELE 


‘Did you ever see a person 
Who liked just what he was— 
Just as short, or just as fat, 
With long hair or just fuzz? 


Do you know someone with blond hair 
Who doesn’t want it black, 

Or someone who just moved from town, 
That’s homesick to be back? 


Did you ever watch a woman 

As she went into a store? 

She’ll buy up this and buy up that, 
But always wants some more. 


A man will go out hunting 

In weather bad or fair. 

But sooner or later, luck or not 
He’ll wish he wasn’t there. 


When the nights begin to shorten up, 
And winter is here to stay, 

He wants again those summer months, 
He’d wished would go away. 


The rich, they wish they weren’t so rich, 
The poor, they strive for more, 

The iceman wants to work inside, 

The baker out of doors. 


Yes, satisfaction is a grand old thing, 
It’s really nice as it seems, 

But it’s never been proven it’s any more 
Than just a beautiful dream. 
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Patriotism 
ANNE DOVEL 


“Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land!” 
—Scott 

ATRIOTISM is one of the noblest feelings of the human heart. It is 

universal; it has never been confined to one people or one era. The 
Spartans at Thermopylae, the Roman patriot Regulus, the Revolutionary 
hero Nathan Hale, the heroes of the war just ended—all were motivated 
by the same love of country, the same great loyalty to their native land. 
Many have been those who put their countries’ safety before their own lives. 

But one does not have to be a hero or do great deeds in order to be 
patriotic. Patriotism is important because it is a form of loyalty. It is 
a natural affection for one’s native land, not unlike family loyalty, or love 
of one’s state, city, or even school, 

Some of us seem to feel that patriotism is limited to America. It is 
not. It is felt in every country the world over. For instance, some 
Germans and Japanese are just as patriotic as we Americans. 

Nor does patriotism mean we should hate other countries or their 
people. We may have the warmest feeling for those of other lands, yet 
still hold our own nation a little nearer our hearts. To hate a person 
because he is from another country, or, for that matter, because he is of a 
different religion, color, or school, shows a low and narrow mind. 

Race prejudice is a shameful thing. The fellow whose skin is a different 
color, or who speaks a different language, is probably just as good, just as 
patriotic, as you and I. 

Speaking contemptuously of other countries, or wanting to make war 
with them is not patriotism. It is sheer ignorance. Many people do not 
understand how to be truly patriotic and yet not hostile to other nations. 
True patriotism has the greatest courtesy and respect for other countries, 
yet makes the greatest effort to make our country strong, prosperous, and 
happy. P 

Although patriotism sometimes means the willingness to give our very 
lives for our country, for the majority of us it means good citizenship and 
the willingness to sacrifice leisure, money, and personal preference in order 
to serve the nation. To the true patriot, for instance, unprejudiced voting 
and an intelligent study of the problems of the day are sacred duties. 

True patriotism means obedience to our country’s laws, respect for 
its flag, reverence of its heroes, and a constant striving to make our own 
country the best, most just, and most free nation in the world. 
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Today We Surface 


BUNNY BOWMAN 


ODAY at twelve o’clock we surface, yes, for the first time in four years, 

we surface to a peaceful world. You have guessed it, we are the silent 
submarines. 

Four years ago our peacetime commission numbers were painted over 
in black like the rest of our hulls, and dummy torpedoes were replaced 
with live ones. Our whereabouts and business have been one of the Navy’s 
closely guarded secrets. We surface now and paint upon our forward 
decks a white star—a star that has been a symbol of freedom—now of 
victory and peace. New “Stars and Stripes” fly from our masts; the old, 
battle-scarred ones will be saved as souvenirs of the four years of war. 
Strapped to our masts are brooms—brooms for a “clean sweep’’; upon our 
conning towers are painted little flags, Jap flags, and in our supplies are 
films which prove that for every flag on our towers one “Honorable Nip- 
pon” ship has joined its ancestors. We have covered the Pacific Ocean— 
practically every inch of it. Our navigation charts show that we have gone 
back and forth, crossed and recrossed our watches many times. 

It is now five minutes of twelve. Water is being expelled from our bal- 
last tanks—we have slowly begun to rise. Probably our men will never 
dive us again with actual intentions of destroying our fellow subs and their 
crews. The salt water glistens brighter, we are rising faster. Our motors 
become silent as we drift upward. We are paying tribute to those brothers 
of ours who are not rising with us, and through all eternity, will not rise 
again. 
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Their names? They bear the names of fish: the Escular, Perch, Pick- 
erel, Shark, Argonaut, Sealion and forty-three others who will never again 
see the sun on the surface. For them our propellers drift into silence, for 
their names are now recorded in “Davy Jones’” diary for centuries to 
come, and after old Davy is gone, the rust of their proud hulls will beat 
upon the shores of the defeated and those of the victors through the end- 
less waves of the sea. 

Our conning towers now break the surface. Our guns and Handrails 
glisten as the sea water shakes itself free. Our hatches are thrown open 
and beams of sunlight dance through the openings like ghosts of bygone 
centuries. No more do battle sirens sound, nor men rush to man their bat- 
tle stations, no lookouts are posted. Men, half-unbelievingly, laugh, talk, 
grin, and sit about the deck, half naked in the tropical sun. 

Off port bow another one of us breaks water. As they come on deck, 
there are joyous shouts among our crews. Shortly, we are turned in the 
opposite direction ; our wakes form a huge V which stretches to the horizon, 
We are now going to the nearest supply base. The first and last stop on 
the way home. 


Who? 


JEAN ANNE BEAR 


I know someone that’s very cool, who makes you shiver, too; 
Sometimes he messes all your curls and makes you mad and blue. 
He hides among the tree tops and he often whistles, ‘““Boo!” 

He even scares the children ’til they call out, “Who are you?” 


He has a harp to play upon, its music meant for you, 

And leaves come down in waltz time, each in step, one, two, one, two. 
He hides around the corners, and he’s oh, so playful, too, 

He grabs your hat and makes you gasp, but who is he, oh, who? 


He comes at morn, and noon, and night—there’s nothing he won’t do. 
He often adds the glamour to a secret rendezvous. 

But, anyhow, we like him, ’cause he feels refreshing too; 

So ask no more, I’ll tell you now, he’s Mr. Wind, that’s who. 
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City Wise 


JOE BROCK 


STRANGER in New York City! That, my friend, is one of the most 
terrifying statements made. I say this because of my experience the 
first time I hit that mass of concrete and steel and the millions of people. 
At first the newcomer is awe-inspired by the buildings, the streets, 
the different people and the modern stores. But this soon wears off and 
he finds he must go somewhere—to his hotel, to meet someone, and in- 
variably he has to go a long way. Oh well, he says, I’ll catch a bus. He 
waits and finally he sees the right bus coming. He hails it with the enthu- 
siasm of a small child with a new toy. Why, he passed me! It did look 
a little crowded though. He waits—and waits—and waits for another bus. 
Finally he gets ambitious and hails a cab. After two or thiree “Sorry, 
buddy, gotta fare” the stranger becomes perplexed and in vain strolls up 
to a New York cop. The cop, after listening quietly to a story he has 
already heard a hundred times, calmly tells him how to get to his destina- 
tion. The best way is to ride the subway. 

The stranger—wait a minute, let’s call him Oscar, slowly walks down 
the street unaware of what lies before him. The subway, he muses to 
himself, must be right nice. 

Now let me see—what train did that cop tell me to take? Was it the 
station at Forty-second Street or the one at Times Square; must’ve been 
Times Square. Across the street he notices the sign that indicates the 
station. 


The sun is shining very brightly now because it is about noon and Oscar 
descends into the subway station. There are only a few people around 
and he strolls along the white-tiled halls following the arrows that seem 
so clear, yet Oscar doesn’t know exactly what to do. All of a sudden it 
seems like all H— breaks loose and people come rushing, pushing and yell- 
ing from all directions. Oscar stands glued to the floor in horror. He is 
slowly being pushed off his feet when he sees the train coming. He is 
practically carried by the crowd to the open doors. He struggles to get in 
the car but to no avail. The train roars away leaving him and many others 
fully fifteen feet away from it. 

In a few minutes another train screeches to a stop and again the rush 
is on. Instead of being pushed into the open doors, poor old Oscar, now 
quite a wreck, is being squeezed out and again the doors slide closed and 
the train roars off down the dark tunnel. The lights of another train are 
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seen in the distance and soon come to a stop. Oscar, who is quite irritated 
by now, forces toward the train and is just stepping aboard when a huge 
hand grasps him by the collar and a gruff voice says, “ ’Scuse me Shorty, 
but I’m in a hurry.” 

Oscar, now fuming with rage, starts to say something, but viewing 
the man’s size, chooses to remain quiet. However, he finally manages to 
get in the car and to his dismay he finds it packed. Very timidly Oscar 
edges his way around and clutches a nearby pole and tries to appear that 
he is at home in the wild commotion. Unable to sit down, Oscar stands for 
awhile, absently reading the advertisements strung around the walls. 
After reading the shaving cream, razor blade and vitamin pill advertise- 
ments three or four times and feeling thoroughly acquainted with them, 
Oscar finds himself alone again. 

The man sitting near him is reading a newspaper and Oscar, in all 
innocence, proceeds to read over his shoulder. The inevitable misfortune 
happens. The train stops with such suddenness that Oscar is thrown 
headlong into the man’s lap. Again fate takes advantage of Oscar. When 
he manages to blurt out an apology, he recognizes his victim—the huge 
man with the gruff voice! Oscar, then feeling very, very small, stumbles 
to his feet and takes a vacant seat as the train starts off again. 

The train stops in a few minutes and Oscar scrambles outside. Just 
as the train starts again Oscar sees a huge sign reading 28th Street Station. 
In futile despair Oscar realizes that he shouldn’t be down town this far. 
Poor Oscar, he wanted to get off at 34th Street. His confused mind grasps 
the fact that he should’ve gotten off at the last stop. His thought of the sub- 
way and New York City, as a whole, is censored. While standing in front 
of the sign, a tap on the shoulder brings him out of his thoughts. 

“Say, buddy, gotta match?” inquires a smooth voice. 

“O-uh-yeh, sure mister—here ya are,” said Oscar, somewhat embar- 
rassed. 

“Thanks, chum; ya new here?” said the voice. 

“Well, not exactly, that is I ,’ stammered Oscar, trying to ap- 
pear at ease. 

“Yeh, I know what you mean. Look fellow, I gotta couple of tickets 
that I got for that new show ‘Green Street’ but I gotta leave town. 
They’re yours for only ten bucks,” said the man, eyeing Oscar anxiously. 

“You mean the show just opened?” stammered Oscar eagerly. 

“Sure, and they gotta packed house. This is a mighty lucky chance,” 
said the man. 

“Yes, I know it is. I believe I’ll take ’em and I sure do appreciate 
this,’ Oscar said, feeling very elated. 
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“Don’t mention it, bud, glad to do it,” he said as he put the ten dol- 
lars in his pocket. ‘Hope you enjoy it.” 

The man boarded a waiting train and left Oscar standing alone. After 
stuffing the tickets in his pocket, he decides to go up the steps to the 
street. The warm sunshine greets him and he starts walking back up 
town toward 34th Street. It’s only six blocks, he says to himself, and 
strolls down the wide sidewalk. After what seems to be miles and miles, 
Oscar finally reaches 34th Street. 

“Now let’s see, Bill said he would meet me at the drugstore on the 
corner,” Oscar thought as he walked down the street. 

After entering the drugstore he heard a familiar voice saying, ‘Oscar, 
you old sonofagun, how are you?” 

“Well, hello, Bill, sure am glad to see you,’”’ Oscar uttered with a 
feeling of relief. 

The two men walked out of the store and down the street. Bill was 
Oscar’s fraternity brother in college and this was the first time they had 
seen each other for several years. 

“It sure is good to see you Oscar old man; how are you makin’ out?’ 

“O fairly well, Bill,” said Oscar, thinking of his past experiences. 

“Say, old man, I think I can get a couple of tickets for the show 
tonight.” 

“Never mind, Bill. I already have tickets,” Oscar declared with a 
feeling of triumph over his big-city friend. 

“Say, that’s swell. What’s the show?” 

“Green Street.” 

“Green Street?’ 

“Yeh, they say it’s one of the best,’’ Oscar uttered with pride. 

“You mean it was one of the best,’’ said Bill flatly. 

“Whatdoya mean by that?” inquired Oscar somewhat indignantly. 

“It closed last night! That’s what I mean.” 

“Closed? Why, that’s impossible. I just—are ya sure?’ Oscar asked, 
slowly realizing what had happened. 

“Sure, I’m sure. Saw it last night myself. What’s eating you, aren’t 
you feeling well?” asked Bill. 

“T think I’ll go back to the hotel. I don’t feel very well,” said Oscar. 
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A Halloween Fright 


Doris JEAN EYE 


The graveyard grounds were deathly still 
And nothing stirred from hill to hill, 
Except a leaf as it floated down 

To rest upon the cold, damp ground. 

When all of a sudden what should appear 
Upon a grave which was quite near, 

But a long, misty, ghost-like shape 
Which made me start to shiver and shake. 
Now, do you wonder what this could be? 
Well, so do I, so don’t ask me. 


P. S. In case this poem gave you a fright 
Remember it happened on Hallowe’en night. 


Memoirs of a G. lI. 
EARL SHIRKEY 


O most people, 475 Mapleshade Lane, Buckley, Ohio, has very little 

significance. After all, Buckley is only a small American town which, 

as yet, has had no taste of fame. It is nestled in the fertile Ohio Valley—- 
the spot God picked for a little town like this. 

Although it has a population of five thousand, the people of Buckley 
know each other by their first name. The inhabitants have voluntarily 
formed a large fellowship—each person interested in the general welfare 
of his neighbors. 

There is very little to do in this small Ohio town other than attend its 
only theater, one of its two bowling alleys, or talk with friends at the 
corner soda fountain. Buckley is certainly not the place for a person who 
craves excitement. 

On Saturday nights, Buckley is the scene of a gathering of men, women, 
and children, who assemble at the local honor roll board to pay homage to 
their boys in service. On several occasions memorial services were con- 
ducted, in honor of those who gave until they could give no more, at this 
same honor roll board, 

There is certainly nothing outstanding about Mapleshade Lane—Buck- 
ley’s main residential street. Any one block represents a cross cut section 
of America. On this street live Browns, Sullivans, Diamonds, Slivinskis, 
Soongs, and many others—each one a true friend of the other. 

The house at 475 Mapleshade Lane is like any other you might see on 
any street in any other town. Although badly in need of repainting, this 
little house stands out from the rest. If you should look inside you would 
find six small rooms—each containing a warm feeling of friendship. You 
might wonder why this house should mean so much to me. It all began on 
Sunday, December 7, 1941. 

After eating a tremendous dinner, I went into the living room to read 
the Sunday papers, which had long before become part of the day’s ritual. 
Soft music was coming over a radio, which was outdated even years before. 
This program was abruptly interrupted by an announcer who said that a 
news bulletin, received from Hawaii, declared that Japanese planes had 
bombed the American base at Pearl Harbor. Immediately I grasped the 
fact that America had been hurled into the world conflict. When I heard 
of this sneak attack at Pearl Harbor, I enlisted in the Marine Corps and 
was inducted on Christmas Day, 1941. A world of changes have taken 
place since the Christmas of that fateful year. 
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I was overseas for more than three years and every moment I had one 
thought in mind—475 Mapleshade Lane, back in Buckley, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Why? Tomethis was home. It was a home in a free, democratic America. 

I fought a totalitarian foe, and won, so that I might come back to those 
I love, back to a world of freedom that I had given four years of my life to 
defend. All this means home—home where a man is an individual with 
a free mind and not a robot to be guided by some tyrannical ruler. 

Yes, the little house on Mapleshade Lane represents what I was fighting 
for, my home—an American home. 


Mysteries of the Deep 


HARRIS LIVICK 


LOWLY I entered the deep black pit which was as dark as night. I could 
S see nothing. The surface on which I traveled was slick and slimy, and 
it was with utmost caution that I proceeded deeper into the pit. 

Gradually I became more accustomed to the darkness that engulfed me 
and I was able to see my surroundings. On all sides there were walls made 
of a reddish substance, and above, and just below me, weire two rows of 
white things that looked like slabs of marble. 

Then, to my horror, I saw that the entrance through which I had come 
was closed, and I was without escape. Suddenly the walls of my prison 
started moving and I was covered with water. Looking up from where If 
lay, I saw that the two white slabs were closing together. They just barely 
missed cutting my body in two. Slowly I was moved into such a position 
that when these two knife-like instruments separated I slid between them 
until half of me was on one side and the other half on the other. Gradually 
they closed. Tighter and tighter until my body bent and then snapped in 
two. Then I was slowly ground into pulp. 

You may wonder how I survived to tell this story. But you see, after 
all is said and done, I am only a piece of chewing gum! 
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Football 


BILL: GARNETT 


Most people will agree with me 
Football’s the King of Sports, 
But did they ever stop to see 
The factors it comports? 


If ever there’s a football game 

In rain, in sleet or snow, 

So long as there’s a team of fame, 
The crowd will always go. 


They yell and scream, and they all cheer 
"Til vocal chords are shrill; 

Of cold, they seem to have no fear, 
Ignoring every chill. 


Their joy reaches its utmost height 
-Whene’er their team succeeds, 

But when they start to lose the fight, 
Despair is theirs, indeed. 


The fans, which are both young and old, 
Though throats are sore, and feet 

Are numb with paralyzing cold, 

Must see one team’s defeat. 
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A. M. A. Reserves 0 
Clifton Forge 0 
Staunton 6 
Handley 31 
Covington 13 
Lexington 6 
Lane 25 
Waynesboro 6 


Opponents.......... 87 


Long grueling, tiresome hours each day 
Teams practice for a game, 
They block and sweat and run each play 
’Til some of them are lame. 


When finally dawns the fateful day 
Of the game that’s to be won, 
Torrential rains do not dismay 
And mud deters not one. 


They slip and slide and sometimes fall, 
Whene’er they try to run, 

And when they try to pass the ball, 
Opponents spoil the fun. 


It lasts for one full hour 

This battle for the ball, 

They hit and plunge with all their power 
And take each blow and fall. 


Why all this fuss and great to do 
For one small pig-skin ball? 

Does it not seem quite dumb to you, 
This game they call Football? 


But if to like this crazy game 
Shows lack of proper sense, 

In truth I like it just the same, 
Even if on the bench! 
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The Taj Mahal 


ANNE WEBSTER 


LONE figure trudged down the road. His shoulders were bent and 
his hands were thrust deep in his pockets so that you did not have to 
look at his face to see that he was very unhappy. 

Why was he unhappy? 

Well, it was Christmas Day and he was homesick. It was the first 
Christmas he had been away from his family and friends, and he missed 
the brisk, cold, snowy winter air of Christmas in the United States, for in 
India the days were warm and sunny. 

Since writing letters only proved to make him more homesick, he 
started down the road. He walked on without knowing how long, until 
suddenly he looked up and was startled to see a thing of such great beauty 
before him that it took his breath away. Before him was a building con- 
structed of milky white marble with a long fountain in front, surrounded 
by trees and beautiful shrubs. 

What was this beautiful place? 

Where had he seen it before? 

Oh! Yes! Now he remembered, it was the Taj Mahal. That had been 
the name of his high school magazine. There must be some story behind 
the building of the magnificent structure. He had heard it, but what— 

Shah Jehan was a mighty king who, 300 years ago, ruled the vast Mos- 
lem empire in India. Under his rule India became a rich and happy land. 
At the time of his reign, King Charles reigned in England, and the earliest 
European settlers crossed the Atlantic to found the American colonies. 

As was the custom of all Emperors in India, Shah Jehan lived in un- ~ 
believable splendor. He built a kingdom of marble palaces, and had a 
regular marble city. He was the first to sit on the famous Peacock Throne, 
studded with the most dazzling jewels ever seen by human eyes. But with 
all Shah’s treasures, the one thing he cherished, above all other things, 
was his beautiful and devoted wife, Princess Arjemand. 

It was the custom in India at that time that princes should have many 
wives, but when Shah won Arjemand, she was the only one for him. 

Shah was only twenty-one when he met and fell in love with Arjemand, 
who was then nineteen. He loved her with a love that was almost worship, 
and she returned his adoration with her whole heart. 

After their marriage, Shah ruled his people with even more justice and 
mercy to please Arjemand. When she became Empress, he called her 
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“Mumtaz Mahal”, the Chosen of the Palace. He filled Agra, the capital of 
India, with flowers and noble buildings to please her. 

It was said that not once in the eighteen years of their married life did 
they ever spend a single day apart. But then, as all good things must end, 
tragedy struck in Agra. The beautiful Empress was stricken with a fatal 
disease. Shah Jehan sat constantly by her bedside until the end. 

All the court thought that Shah would surely die of heartbreak. After 
Arjemand’s death he refused to eat. Once none of his children would ven- 
ture near him for fear of his wrath. He considered giving up his kingdom 
since all his life, without “Mumtaz Mahal’, had seemed to die. Only the 
sense of duty to her, and the people she loved, made him return to the 
throne. It was then that Shah began to plan a tomb that would be fitting 
for his love. 

He summoned his greatest architect, a Persian named Usted Isa, and 
commanded him to build a tomb in which to bury Arjemand’s body, making 
it as beautiful, as she was beautiful; as delicate, as she was delicate; and 
graceful, as she was graceful. 

Shah Jehan—as great an artist as he was a lover—pushed forward 
the building of the tomb. He decided that he would call it the Taj Mahal. 
the “Crown of Mahal’. He chose as his location, the most fragrant garden 
in Agra—a garden overlooking the placid Jumna River. It was placed 
close beside the river bank upon a marble platform. 

The great building began to take shape. From the roof a huge white 
dome ascended upward and at each corner a slender, graceful minaret was 
placed. 

In Shah’s desire to make the Taj Mahal supremely beautiful, he 
searched the world for the purest of milky marble. From France and Italy 
came jewelers and sculptors to devote their talent to this great masterpiece. 
From Persia came shiploads of silver for the doors. Arabia furnished ten 
thousand pearls that were woven into a canopy and folded over the casket 
that held the body of Arjemand. . 

Usted Isa began to worry about the cost of all this, and told Shah that 
he had better slow down a little. It had already cost ten million rupies. 

To this the heartbroken Emperor replied, ‘““Make it cost ten million 
more! The Crown of Mahal must be a perfect thing to Arjemand’s beauty.”’ 

But more went into the Taj than just the treasures. In it went Shah’s 
tears, grief, and love for his wife. 

Thus it has come to pass that the tomb seems to have a soul, which, so 
legends tell, can be seen only on moonlight nights. Legends say that if a 
man and a maid greatly love each other, and have only goodness and mercy 
in their hearts, they can come to the garden together to watch the full 
moon rise. They may chance to see the sepulcher fade into mist and 
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moonbeams. In the mist they may see the image of the Queen, revealed 
for one magic moment—all beautiful and radiant. 

For seventeen years Shah Jehan devoted himself, ceaselessly, to the 
building of his Taj Mahal. Hardly had he finished his great project 
before his own son led a rebellion against the empire. Shah Jehan was 
driven from his throne and put in prison where for seven years he waited 
for death, waited for the moment when he would join his “Chosen of the 
Palace” once more. 

At dawn, when death was close upon him, he asked to be carried to a 
balcony in his prison, where his dying eyes might rest upon the distant 
domes and minarets of the mausoleum. With fading sight, he watched 
the eastern horizon brighten with light, and the first beam of sunrise 
strike the Taj. Then his heavy, weary eyes closed forever. Shah was 


buried beside his loved Arjemand. 
* * * * 


* * * 3 


Bill came out of his trance and glancing at his watch saw that there 
was just time enough to get back to his base. Anyone who had seen Bill 
enter the gate would have been amazed at the change in him as he re- 
traced his steps. His walk was quicker and much lighter. His great lone- 
liness had seemed to vanish with the realization of all the stories and mag- 
nificence India has to offer. 
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What the Future Holds for Us 


ELIZABETH NUSBAUM 


OW that the war is over, what really lies in the future for us—the 
present high school students? For three and a half years we heard 
that when hostilities did at last cease and our country came out the victor 
of the conflict, a new road of reconversion would pave its way down the 
street of every city, town, and two-by-four train stop in the United States. 
It’s over now—to what can we look forward, and what may we expect? 

There have been many speeches made, the speakers expressing their 
views on what the world should be like after the war, and what should 
be done to make it so. We have heard everything discussed up one side 
and down the other from post-war draft and employment to the car. equip- 
ped with stove and refrigerator. 

One of the greatest problems arising from this war is the returning 
serviceman. Already many servicemen have returned to this country, 
after months or years of foreign service. With a few weeks in which to 
rest, these men will again be ready to resume a normal civilian life. What 
does this have to do with us? It means that by the time we’re out of 
school and ready to work, there will be fewer jobs available and more 
people to fill them, therefore, those people who qualify with the best educa- 
tion and common sense to back that up will be way out in front of the 
others. So, if we’re out to make a place for ourselves, it’s up to each of us, 
individually, to take upon himself the responsibility of taking immediate 
advantage of the high school education offered, and use it to prepare our- 
selves for either a worthwhile job or college. 

The reconversion road that looms ahead is going to be full of many 
dangerous curves for us all, not only our employment status, but also as 
future citizens of our country and of the world. 

To prevent future wars it will be necessary to maintain a constant 
world-wide police force. This would mean that many of our boys face a 
possible year or more of military training and occupation duty. This 
peace-time draft bill has.not yet been passed or vetoed by Congress, so 
the future is quite indefinite. 

As citizens of the world we will have to use careful and considerate 
judgment in our relationship with the people of foreign countries. First, 
is the re-education of the ex-totalitarian countries to our way of life and 
thought; then, the prevention of possible uprisings among the people that 
- could easily lead to another world war. 

It’s a long, hard road we have to travel but with the right training and 
leadership, we can live in a world of peace with a fellowship of nations. 
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Failure 
FRED FISHBACK 


I have my paper, pen, and ink, 

I scratch my head but cannot think. 

I walk the floor and bite my nails, 

My mind goes blank; my memory fails. 


I try each floor up to the attic, 
But nothing comes, not even static. 
I try the chair that’s by the lamp, 
But, oh my leg! I’ve got a cramp. 


I'll try the davenport and see 

If inspiration comes to me. 

My thoughts are few—my brain’s a whirl, 
For by the window goes my girl. 


Oh! now the situation’s better, 

T’ll chase the girl for she’s so clever. 
She got an “A” on her English test, 
And what she writes will be the best. 


I beg, I coax, I try my money, 

I tell her she’s a perfect honey. 

But with all the coaxing that I try, 
Away she rides with another. Sigh! 


I’ve tried my thoughts to no avail, 

I’d best think fast or I will fail. 

If I don’t pass, I guess I won’t, 

Oh well, who cares? I’m sure I don’t! 
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Alone 
SUSAN KAYLOR 


AIN had fallen steadily throughout the day and night. The odor of 

wet, brown earth permeated the whole atmosphere for miles around 

and the wind, whistling quietly through the trees, made ghostly shadows 
from the reflections of the October moon. 

It was a night that called attention to the early fall which had set in 
altogether too soon. For most people in the community, the late summer 
crops had hardly been gathered before the first frost appeared, 

The bus station was crowded to overflowing with people from all parts 
of the country, it seemed. Apparently, there were hundreds of service men 
loitering about—just home on leave or coming back for good, their families 
and friends clustered possessively about them, a few serious-looking busi- 
ness men hurrying along, and a great many tired-faced men returning 
home from heaven-knows-where. The very nature of the place tended to 
make everyone hurry along a little faster and as the evening wore on, the 
noise and confusion rose constantly. 

At eighteen minutes of eleven the bus from Sanbury rolled in and 
swung open its door to let the people pass. The rain had changed to a 
light, unpleasant drizzle and the blue-eyed soldier carefully turned up his 
coat collar a little as he stepped from the bus. The cool breeze felt good 
on his cheeks—and he stood for a moment letting the hair ruffle up on his 
forehead and looking aimlessly around the station as if he possibly had 
expected someone. 

He was entirely unnoticed in the excitement and disorder of the bus’ 
arrival, but he slipped quickly through the mob, trying to keep even himself 
from noticing the slight limp in his walk. Sitting down at the clean, red- 
topped counter, he nervously lit a cigarette and settled back to relax and 
collect his thoughts. He ordered hot, black coffee and sipped it slowly—- 
anxious to look completely unconcerned. 

This must be his Home Town—the place where he’d first played “‘hop 
scotch” on the front sidewalk and the place where he’d been The Football 
Hero for three of his four years in High—. He wanted to feel at home 
but there had been no one at all to call to him saying WELCOME BACK. 
Of course, he hadn’t written to tell them just how soon he’d be home—but 
he had thought that someone would recognize him! 

After all, maybe it had been quite a shock to his parents to know that 
he would never really be the same again. He had expected it to be a sur- 
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prise to them; especially to his mother—a delicate, sensitive woman who 
had been almost a semi-invalid for over five years. But he still could not 
account for the fact that he had received only four letters from both of 
them since they had heard of his wounded knee. Baffling him completely, 
he had felt worried both mentally and physically. His nurses had written 
first, describing, minutely, his condition and possibilities; when he seemed 
to be improving a bit, he wrote to them himself, saying that he felt fine 
and would be home before they knew it. His last five letters had been left 
unanswered, but he had tried to attribute it to the fact that maybe the 
mails had been faulty or misdirected. Now he didn’t know. An uncom- 
fortable sense of panic seized him! It all seemed so strange somehow, 

He thoughtfully finished his coffee and cigarette, paid the waitress, and 
then hobbled awkwardly outside into the street. Light gusts of wind had 
sprung up from the north to help make the slow rain even more dismal 
and foreboding, but the weather rather suited his thoughts. He began to 
walk hesitatingly down the dark streets while his thoughts again became 
centered on this thing which was troubling him. 

What was he to do? Did they mean that he was no longer wanted at 
home—that they had decided it would be better if he didn’t come home at 
all? Were they ashamed of him now because of his leg? Or had something 
happened to his parents which had kept them from writing? He just 
didn’t know. 

He walked slowly on—not even noticing the faint, but nevertheless, 
continual aching which became apparent in his knee during damp weather. 
Almost automatically, his feet led to his neighborhood, and then, whether 
by instinct or concentration, to his own home. The small lights in the 
living-room were burning brightly and a man and woman sat talking con- 
tentedly together. At first glance, he believed his mother had become well- 
enough to be up and about again—but he stopped and looked once more! 
It was not his mother, nor father, either, sitting there. A strange couple 
laughed and talked in his own house as if nothing at all were wrong! 

For several seconds he stood gazing fixedly in at them, convincing him- 
self that he had made a mistake in finding the house and that his parents 
were sitting like this in a house just like it in the next block 

But no, it had been his house. Only the people inside were different. 
What had become of his own parents? 

It seemed so utterly hopeless. 

The young soldier turned and limped noiselessly Palas to the place from 
which he had come. The rain had stopped completely and a few stars 
began to twinkle in the sky. 

The next bus left at 11:55. 
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Autumn 
JEANNE ANN PHALEN 


When autumn comes, 
The leaves turn beautiful colors; 


The fields of corn, 
Are cut and stacked; 


The sun sinks earlier 
In the West; 


The golden pumpkins 
Lie in the frosty air; 


Summer is dying— 
Hail to Autumn! 


Autumn with the smell 
Of burning leaves, 


Frosty night air 
Tingles the spine; 


The harvest is over, 
And crops are stored; 


Summer is gone— 
Hail to Autumn! 
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Admirers 
BETTY NEY 


HAT goes through their minds when they are looking up at you so 

tenderly? They admire you no matter who you are, for you are to 
them the most wonderful person in the world. They will take up for you © 
anytime someone wrongs you—or you wrong someone. You can scold them 
and beat them, but still they will love you more than anyone else in the 
world. For to them, you are just perfect! 

When you leave them, the look they get in their eyes tells you how much 
they are going to miss you. And oh! if they could only go along! They 
would be so good—you would have no trouble with them at all. Finally 
you break down and say, “Come-on. Boy!’ The whole world is really 
joy for them. They get so excited you wonder if they are ever going to 
calm down. 

Often when you try to be strict and tell them to stay home they are 
determined to go. They walk very quietly behind you and think they are 
something when you don’t see them. But oh! when you find out and tell 
them to go home. How depressed they look, 

Coming back to them is where the excitement really starts. They act 
as if it had been years since they had seen you. They jump around and: 
nearly knock you down. Of course you don’t mind this because you are 
just as glad to see them. When you are telling the family hello—never 
once would they leave your side. 

They are such good companions and friends. What would you do with- 
out your pet dogs?? 


Reminiscence 
JACK ASHBY 


T is the year 2000 A. D. A young boy in his early teens emerges through 
a panel in the floor on a small elevator operated by an electric eye. He 
has just come home from two hours of school. He is dressed in a suit 
made of synthetic material meant especially for hard wear, and shoes 
of an elastic substance made from coal and petroleum. Even though 
it is mid-winter he wears no coat, for there is an electrical charge that 
suspends heat energy about him to keep him warm. He sees an aged man 
sitting in a chair on the opposite side of the room. The gentleman looks 
up at his great-grandson and lays aside his reading telegraph. The boy 
makes the proper salutation and crosses the room and sits at his grand- 
father’s feet. : 

“Well,” said the man, “How did school go?” 

“Just as usual, Gramps. That two hours gets longer every day.” 

“Two hours,” mused the aged relative. ‘“‘Why John, I used to—.”’ 

“Man! What I let myself in for,”’ exclaimed John! “But I still can’t 
imagine going to school at nine in the A. M. and going clear until three 
Whew! What a grind that must’ve been.”’ 

“It sure was. We had to give ourselves fifteen or twenty minutes time 
to get there while you now take about as many seconds.” 

“Tt sure must have been rough,” said John half to himself. 

“What is your assignment for today?” queried Gramps. 

“T have to interview one of the four veterans of the ‘great war’: 'who 
live in town so it might as well be you. What’cha say?” 

“O. K. by me,” he said. “Get out your record-o-graph and wax. 
Ready ?” 

“Ready,” came the reply. 

“Let’s see now, where shall I start? Well I guess you know most of the 
preliminary points. I was a naval flyer. I went into the navy back in 
November, 1941. I went through my training without much excitement 
except I almost wrecked a half a dozen trainers by attempting a foolish 
cross-wind landing. I about got washed out for that bright stunt. 

“T was assigned to the carrier ‘Hornet’. In February, ’42 things began 
to pop. There was unusual activity on the ship which we could not account 
for. They put new and stronger braces on the flight deck to hold down 
planes moored outside the hangars; they also brought on board new and 
heavier wheel chocks. Were we bewildered! We finally explained all this 
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when we saw B-25’s on board. We thought that we were only taking them 
to some island and dropping them off. Then we saw the boys in army 
brown. We knew something big was up, and after sailing for a month, due 
west we guessed we were to take those fellows in to bomb Japan. 

“We still couldn’t understand how those 25’s were going to get off of 
the deck. We didn’t know but we decided after much arguing to let the 
brass hats sweat that out. When the time came we saw the army Joes do 
the stuff. Even we had to admit they were pretty good, 

“After dropping off Doolittle and his men we went to patrolling. One 
day Bill Richards and myself were on patrol. We ran into a couple of 
‘Zekes’ or you might know them better as ‘Zeroes’. We scrapped a while 
with them until I nailed one then the other turned tail and ran. By that 
time we were far to the north and, thanks to Japanese lead, we both ‘shad 
engine trouble. We were forced down in the ocean for about fourteen 
hours when we were luckily picked up by a patrol plane from the Aleutians. 
Our feet were frozen and after spending some time in a hospital at Dutch 
Harbor, Alaska, we were sent stateside to recuperate. 

“We were in the states until June, 1945 when we were sent out again 
on an escort carrier. By the time we reached the other side we were just 
in time for surrender. I say we because Bill and I, by some freak, sayge 
together through no fault of the ‘Brass’. 

“We were off Japan waiting for orders when the Japs’ last attempt 
came. It was just before dawn when we were all routed out of our bunks. 
Dawn was the favorite time for the Japs to attack. Bill was already in 
the air when I came on deck. There were three Kamikazes coming in to- 
wards the bridge. My plane was one of the last in line so I had to sit and 
sweat. Bill immediately got one of the slant-eyes. About two minutes 
later a Jap made an attempt to make a suicide crash. He came straight 
in under the bows to keep out of the anti-aircraft fire. Then Lady Luck 
happened by. The plane evidently had sustained some damage while try- 
ing to get through the few planes we had in the air. Anyhow, when he 
was just about twenty-five feet in front of the ship he suddenly hit the 
drink. The impact caused his explosives to go off with terrific force. The 
explosion buckled the plates in the bow but the damage was slight in com- 
parison with the havoc which would have been wrought if the Jap had 
struck directly. » 

“Am I going too fast?” 

“No, go on, Granddad. What happened to the other Jap?’ asked John. 

“Well he maneuvered around for position for a few minutes, and by 
that time I was about ready to take off. Just about the time my turn came 
the Jap dived on the ship. He was about one thousand feet off the deck at 
the point of his dive. Bill was on his tail pumping lead into him but he 
wouldn’t stop coming.” 
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John broke in at that point saying, “I guess Bill couldn’t stop him so 
you took off in a hurry and crashed the Jap and were luckily thrown out 
of the plane into the water unhurt.” 

“No,” said Gramps soberly, “I didn’t, but Bill did. He saw that he 
couldn’t shoot the Jap down so he made use of his superior speed to ram 
him. By this action he gave his life to save mine and about three hundred 
others. That was the greatest sacrifice a man could possibly make.”’ 

“T guess that is about all to tell except then we went in to screen the 
surrender ships. Is there anything else, John?” 

“No thank you, sir. That’s fine,” said John sobered from his joking 
mood by the last words of his grandfather. 

He got up slowly and walked into the next room to make a final record- 
ing for class on the morrow. His grandfather eyed him seriously for a 
moment and went back to his reading. 


Winter 


EVELYN SIMMONS 


HE moonlight sparkled over the heavy blanket of mid-winter snow. Off 

in the distance a sleigh bell could be heard breaking the still crispness 
of the winter evening. 

Peaceful and quiet, the small village was tucked away in a valley be- 
tween two mountains that stood as staunchly and protectingly as two husky 
policemen on their daily beat. Not even the slightest hint of summer could 
be seen and the lonely barren trees looked as though old lady summer had 
never flowered upon their naked branches. 

Not even a trace of autumn was left here—only winter. Cold, bleak, 
winter when the world seems to stand still and all time seems to be frozen, 
waiting with a bowed, tired head for spring to come, bringing back life 
and liveliness to the earth. 

Yet, there was a feeling of comfort and contentment here, and even a 
picture of beauty, though one must have a love for nature before it can be 
seen. Winter is a great scene-shifter. It comes silently in the night and 
transfigures lovely summer thickets into glistening wonderlands of velvety 
whiteness. These naked branches are softened somewhat by a coat of snow 
and the cool, deep blanket hides the scars of the earth. There is perfection, 

— even in winter. 
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All the World's A Stage 


CLARA MILLER 


ID you ever sit in a car on Main Street, or look out an office window 

and watch the crowd of people? Though it is always a moving mass, 

it never appears to separate, but instead seems to be an ever-writhing 
stream of restlessness. 

There is the typical trend of people, weaving contentedly in and out of 
the crowd, going through every store in town, barring none. They are 
moderately dressed, sometimes a bit sloppy and only fairly clean. It seems 
as though they have no purpose in mind, and therefore, amble along, stop 
to talk to friends they meet, and make their trip to town a regular social 
party. When the stores close, the “party” is over, but they take their own 
good time leaving. 

Another slow moving group which attracts your attention is that of the 
pious, genteel, sophisticated, well-dressed women of the ‘‘wealthy” residen- 
tial section of the city. They boast loudly or announce moderately (accord- 
ing to the woman) about their dinner parties, bridge prizes, pet poodles, 
or troublesome maids. After taking ages in deliberating on their purchases, 
these ladies always take the most expensive hat, whether it is becoming or 
not. If one of these ‘‘queenly’’—at least they think so—women should find 
a hat more expensive than the one she just purchased, she would imme- 
diately buy it and pitch the first one to the maid. This generous act puts 
a self-placed halo around the “gracious” lady’s head and by evening every 
one in the bridge circle knows about her generosity. 

A faster moving group that speeds along, coming to sudden stops to 
avoid a collision, and moves about in a brisk and breezy manner, consists 
of business men and busy housewives, who have certain stops on their lists 
and a limited time to make them. These are the people who cause a lot of 
accidents in the stores, as they drag their unwilling children in their wake, 
especially if the children are fascinated with objects on the toy counter, 
now left far behind. These customers get as many items on their lists as 
they can at one store before moving on. 

A fourth group, though small, are the few mothers who work away 
from home. They rush from store to store in the lunch hour, or some other 
short recess period, with desperate looks on their faces, particularly if the 
crowd is large or moves very slowly. It seems as though they never can 
reach their destination fast enough. 

And look at the underprivileged! How the children long fur the candy 
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and the bright colored toys in the big dime store. If they should happen 
to own a penny, they would hold on to it as others would five dollars. Their 
parents also look, longingly but hopelessly, at the fine clothes in the depart- 
ment stores as they pass on to view the cheaper ones. 

Now a flopping, clopping causes us to observe the college girls in their 
big loafers. We see a sweater or a jacket to their knees, a kerchief to their 
waist and a jeep hat jammed on top. If you should speak to them, each 
one would answer, “‘Hey’’, with a different accent. 

Finally there are the irresistible school boys who spend every cent they 
get for candy, chewing gum, or the movies. Here comes one now with his 
cap over one eye, his sweater sleeves patched at the elbows, and the knees 
of his knickers almost threadbare. 

There are many more types that I might mention but this is enough to 
convince me that Shakespeare was right when he said, “All the world’s a 
stage and all the men and women merely players.” 


Winter 


MARY MARGARET PURCELL 


Winter with its cool, gray stillness, 
Lies like a heavy fog 
Over trees, homes, and pastures, 
As a blessing sent by God. 


The limbs of trees and shrubbery 
Are covered a blissful white, 

And from this beautiful radiance 
Gleams a holy light. 


Spring with musical voices, 
Summer with new mown hay, 

Fall with gold in its dew drops, 
Bring winter on its way. 
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Red Letter Day 


JEANNE ANN PHALEN 


HERE is a day in every person’s life which is never forgotten, and this 
was Ann Martin’s red letter day. She was to be guest pianist with the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony. For years she had striven hard to 
win the acclaim of the critics as a great artist and soon she would know 
whether her efforts had been in vain. 

During rehearsals, the consideration and patience of the orchestra and 
conductor boosted her through tense moments when her mistakes were very 
much in evidence, . 

Now her long nimble fingers flew rapidly over the keyboard as she 
played her selections from Chopin’s album which would make up the 
greater portion of her repertoire tomorrow. 

While playing, her mind wandered over the many years which had 
passed since she took her first lesson. It seemed almost like yesterday 
when she had begged her mother for permission to take lessons. 

Pleased that her daughter should want to start a definite career at so 
early an age, her mother had consented with the warning that to achieve 
merit would involve extensive practice and the forfeit of many happy hours 
in other activities with her friends. 

From then on, at all hours, she could be heard practicing sweet melodies 
which abruptly became stormy and passionate. Soon after her first recital 
she was being begged to play at musicals and various other functions. 
Ann accepted her mild success calmly with bewilderment, and resolved to 
become even more accomplished. 

After her graduation from high school, she followed her career into 
college. While other girls were having good times, Ann preferred to stay: 
at the piano and play. Soon she became aware that this caused her to be 
left out of things, but this made her devote herself more wholly than ever 
to music. 

Afterwards, Ann’s music seemed to have some hidden quality in it. 
People marveled at her playing when she won many awards, but she had 


i set for herself one goal—national acclaim. That would only be reached 
when she could play with the Philharmonic. 


When Ann finished college she studied under the very best of teachers 


f who prepared her for the concert in Chicago. This caused the critics to 


hail her as a new and very talented find. 
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Then came the offer to play with the symphony. Her goal had been at- 
tained. Now if she could successfully hold it! Carefully she chose the 
music and set to work practicing the different scores and memorizing her 
cues, 

At the first rehearsal, Ann learned the necessary details, after which 
the days flew rapidly by until the broadcast day arrived. 

As if reflecting her anticipation the sun beamed and the world was full 
of cheerfulness. Afternoon came and Ann, face flushed and eyes dancing, 
hummed about the studio as she waited for her introduction. 

Finally she was seated at the piano, playing as if her heart and soul 
were in communion. Sad, mournful, then bright and gay, so it ended. The 
applause swelled through the audience; Ann knew that she had finally won. 
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SCHEWEL FURNITURE CO., INC. 


135 SOUTH MAIN STREET HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


B. NEY & SONS 


OPPOSITE THE POST OFFICE — JUST AS RELIABLE 
THE QUALITY STORE 


LET’S GO TO THE 


ALFRED NEY Company 


MEN’S AND BOY’S WEAR 


50 N. MAIN ST. HARRISONBURG, VA. 


FARM IMPLEMENTS 


WHITESEL BROTHERS 
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FOR BROILERS 
HALL CROSS CHICKS 


HALL BROS. HATCHERY, INC. 


WALLINGFORD, CONNECTICUT 
“Hatch every week in the year” 


PHONE 396-W 
B. C. LOSEY HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


YANCEY & WEAVER 


INSURANCE 
68 E. MARKET STREET TELEPHONE 466 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


Rockingham Co-operative Farm Bureau, Inc. 


HARRISONBURG VIRGINIA 


SHIRKEY SIGN COMPANY 


EARL L. SHIRKEY, Proprietor 


A COMPLETE SIGN SERVICE 
36 EAST WATER STREET TELEPHONE 432-J 
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CLEANERS DYERS FURRIERS 


TELEPHONE 55 


“Quality Shoe Repairing’ — with the most 
Up-to-Date Equipment in Harrisonburg 


LOKER SHOE REPAIR SHOP 


25 WEST MARKET STREET HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 
PHONE 426 


THE BARGAIN PLACE 
READY-TO-WEAR AND SHOES 


HARRISONBURG VIRGINIA 


PRICKETT STATIONERY CORPORATION 


BUSINESS SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 


65 E. MARKET STREET HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 
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W. L. FIGGATT & SONS 


MEATS AND GROCERIES 


FISH AND OYSTERS IN SEASON 


FREE DELIVERY PHONE 365 


WASHING POLISHING LUBRICATION 


JIM’S MASTER SERVICE 


CORNER NORTH MAIN AND GAY STREETS 
TELEPHONE 1050 JAMES W. LINEWEAVER 


(Cars Called for and Delivered) 


HIGGS FUNERAL HOME 


HARRISONBURG VIRGINIA 


Your Doctor’s Prescription will be filled promptly and accurately by 


our registered pharmacist. We can meet all of your medical needs. 


HUGHES PHARMACY 


7 EAST MARKET STREET 
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COLUMBIA BAKING CO. 


\ When You SERVE’ 
RY outhern 7 Petter Poked BREAD 
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COMPLIMENTS OF 


W. T. GRANT & CO. 


P. BRADLEY & SONS 


RHODES & ROBINSON 


CLEANERS 


156 N. LIBERTY STREET TELEPHONE 635 
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GITCHELL’S STUDIO 
PHOTOGRAPHERS FOR | 
1939—1940—1941—1942—1943—1944—1945—1946 TAJ 
WE APPRECIATE YOUR BUSINESS 
18 N. MAIN STREET PHONE 1237 
HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE DAIRY PRODUCTS 


THE VALLEY CREAMERY 


VALLEY GOLD ICE CREAM MASSANUTTEN BUTTER 


LINCOLN MILLER, INC. 
DESOTO — PLYMOUTH 
AMOCO PRODUCTS 


SALES AND SERVICE 


WEST BRUCE AND LIBERTY TELEPHONE 308 


FOR LONG DISTANCE TRAVELING 


RICHMOND-HARRISONBURG 
FREIGHT LINES 
INC. 


ROCKINGHAM MOTOR COMPANY, INC. 


AUTHORIZED DEALER 
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FORD AND MERCURY 24-HOUR WRECKER SERVICE 
- SALES AND SERVICE TELEPHONE. 141 
HARRISONBURG VIRGINIA 


JOHN W. TALIAFERRO 
JEWELER 
3 COURT SQUARE 


DIAMONDS WATCHES GIFTS 


BUY YOUR CHICKS AT 


_ _MASSANUTTEN HATCHERY, INC. 
BEFORE OR AFTER THE LAKE 
STOP AT 
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WINK’S 


DAYTON VIRGINIA 
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COMPLIMENTS OF 


PAULINE'S BEAUTY SHOP AND COLLEGE 3 


PETE Res hin 
FOR THE FAMILY 


AT 


JARRELLE’S SHOE STORE 


STAUNTON and HARRISONBURG 
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HARRISONBURG WHOLESALE MEAT CO. 


FRESH AND CURED MEATS 


PLANT TELEPHONE 840 KRATZER ROAD 
HARRISONBURG VIRGINIA 
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Warner Bros. Harrisonburg Theatres 


VIRGINIA STATE STRAND 


‘ns EET 
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EAT MORE 


IMPERIAL ICE CREAM 


FOR HEALTH 


W.I. RAISH 


PRODUCE DEALERS 
IN 
POULTRY AND EGGS 


SMITTY’S SERVICE STATION 


ACROSS FROM THE HIGH SCHOOL 


GREASING TIRE REPAIRING 


TELEPHONE 469-W 


MICK-OR-MACK 
CASH TALKS 
STREAMLINE SUPER MARKET 
HARRISONBURG VIRGINIA 
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W. M. MENEFEE AND SONS 


COAL FEED PAINT 


Since 1910 


MEET WITH OUR STUDENTS AT 


JULIAS’ RESTAURANT 


FOR DELICIOUS 


PEARCE & ACKER 


RECAPPING AND VULCANIZING 


STUDEBAKER SALES AND SERVICE 


FRAME AND BODY SHOP 
TELEPHONE 96 50 SOUTH MASON STREET 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 
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THE QUALITY SHOP 


WOMEN’S WEAR 


TELEPHONE 477 39 EAST MARKET STREET 
HARRISONBURG VIRGINIA 


§ CARVER PRODUCE COMPANY 
AND 
CARVER BROS. FARMS 


TURKEYS, CHICKENS, EGGS 
AND 
HEREFORD CATTLE 
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LEARN TO FLY 


AT 


HARTMAN FIELD 


STUDENT CHARTER 
TRAINING FLIGHTS 


DAN HARTMAN AIRWAYS, INC. 


, 
oo SPER ECUTEEES 
vy # EXCHA 


DEERE os genes 
Ve EE tet sono a 
Mi aa ES 
We Pay Highest Cash Price 
Eggs Federal and State Graded 
The First Largest and Oldest Produce House in Virginia 


TELEPHONES 302—303 


CITY PRODUCE EXCHANGE, INC. 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


ELKTON —BRANCHES— WEYERS CAVE 
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How not te 
be popular 


Fellows and girls who “rate” with the crowd know their 
popularity depends on getting along well with 

people. There's no better way to begin than by being 
fair with your telephone party line neighbors. 

Your courtesy in co-operating .. . keeping 

your conversations Erief .. . sharing the party line... 
is a super step in the right direction towards 

real popularity. Why not try it and see? 


HARRISONBURG TELEPHONE CO. 
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